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WORK VS. FATE. 


THERE is a school of German metaphysicians whose philosophy 
of human action and effort, as a causative force, is expressed in 
sentences like the following: 

‘¢T am not what I am because I think so or will so, — nor do I 
think and will because I am, — but I am, and I think, both abso- 
lutely and necessarily. I am that which I am, because, in the con- 
nection of the great whole, only such a one, and absolutely no 
other, was possible ; and a spirit who could look through all Na- 
ture, would, from the knowledge of a single man, be able to deter- 
mine what men had been before, and what they would be at any 
moment. In one person, he would obtain the knowledge of all. 
All that I am, and shall be, I am and shall be of necessity, and it 
is impossible that I should be otherwise.” 

New England men are not much in the habit of falling into si 
a style of theorizing. ‘They do not, at least, talk it out so definite- 
ly. But we sometimes hear men speaking as if they were about 
half-believers in the inevitable destiny of events. The ordinary 
routine of daily business can be modified to suit the taste and plea- 
sure of a man of ordinary energy ; but when the boundaries of the 
province are extended so as to include customs of socicty, — state 
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institutions venerable with years, and governments, — man, then, 
sustains a subordinate relation. If errors or deficiencies, are, to 
any considerable extent, discovered liere, the greatest virtue is that 
charity which covers a multitude of sins. It would betoken radi- 
calism, or no inconsiderable verdancy in relation to the inertia of 
society, if one should advise any direct assault upon these errors, 
or recommend any immediate and persistent efforts to supply these 
deficiencies. ‘They should rather be left to time, the infallible cor- 
rector of all general evils. 

There are many good men. who become awfully nervous, when- 
ever any essential change is proposed, in any custom, at all widely 
prevalent. It matters little how wrong or absurd the custom may 
be. They are so sure, at the outset, that somebody would be 
dreadfully hurt, if any movement toward achange were successful, 
that they shut both eyes and ears to all evidence and argument 
tending to prove that there is a more excellent way. Moreover, 
they cannot believe that the community is ready for any change. 
They have discovered, that, in every great reform, recorded in his- 
tory, there had been a special preparation of the world for just such 
a revolution as took place. In some way, not very clearly under- 
stood, it sprouted up from the events of previous years. When it 
appeared above the surface and gave promise of something unusual, 
it continued a mystery, until it had put forth its branches, and ex- 
tended them over kingdoms and continents. But we must believe 
that this ‘* Historic Tree” is a necessary growth. Because we have 
seen one, two, or more, men specially interested, and for years work- 
ing around its trunk, we ought not to be deluded into the belief that 
these men had very much influence in promoting its growth; or 
that, if they had been disposed, they could have done much to im- 
pede it. The great “ Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury” was one of these inevitable products of time and events. 
Martin Luther sustained to it scarcely more than an accidental re- 
lation. His reckless assertion that he would go to the Diet of 
‘Worms, though there were as many devils there as tiles upon the 
reofs of the houses, was rather undignified bluster. He ought not 
to have supposed that his presence was particularly essential there. 
Doubtless he would have behaved with more propriety if he had 
only ‘known that the Reformation had been made for the sixteenth 
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century, and was bound, by the irresistible progress of history, to 
have its place there. When the American revolution, commenc- 
ing in 1775, and the French revolution, arising in 1795, shall have 
retreated another century into the past, it will, doubtless, be easier 
than now to see that Washington was of little consequence to the 
one, and Louis Napoleon equally insignificant to the other. In 
such philosophy there is a germ of truth, as there is in the oft- 
quoted couplet of Shakspeare, 


“ There ’s a Divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


But as this philosophy speculates upon methods and workings, out- 
side of human power, so, from it we ought not to attempt to 
derive the rules for common life. Whatever theory we may favor, 
in practice, it is bést to act upon the principle, that, if something 
ought to be done, somebody ought to do it ; and then, if our views 
of the moral government, which the all-wise and benevolent 
Ruler has established, are such as to lead us to believe that it is 
decidedly in favor of those who are working for the advancement 
of truth and right, our labor will be energized by the conviction, 
that, what ought to be done, can be done. Dr. Kitto said that he did 
not believe in impossibilities. This disbelief was but a legitimate in- 
ference from his habitual experience. Achievements, that many 
would not hesitate to pronounce impossibilities, have, so many times, 
been wrought by more resolute spirits, that men of more quiet 
mould are inexcusable, if, from the history of such deeds, they do 
not gather both courage and faith, manfully to attempt what public 
good requires, when the public good has a rightful claim upon 
their services. 

It would be an easy and pleasant task to cite examples that would 
happily illustrate how much good has been done by a single indi- 
vidual, when, with promptness, boldness, and resolution, he has 
listened to the call of need, and faced whatever difficulties stood be- 
tween the attempt and the achievement. We hardly need a better 
illustration than is furnished by the public career of the Magistrate 
who has honored the highest office of our Commonwealth since the 
visible beginning of the rebellion. 

But to assure our readers that we have not forgotten that these 
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paragraphs are for the Teacher, we will now turn this course of 
thought directly to educational ground. 

Said one of Dr. Arnold’s friends, in the year 1827, “If he is 
elected to the head-mastership of Rugby, he will change the face of 
education all through the public schools of England.” Another 
writer adds, ‘“‘ High-sounding prediction, and yet fulfilled to the 
letter.” The page of history that tells what has been done in Mas- 
sachusetts, for the promotion of education, is not unadorned with 
names of men who have proved themselves, in this most worthy 
cause, real champions, fall of moral courage and energy. By their 
living faith they moved mountains of — ignorance. 

The Secretaries of the Board of Fducation, without exception, 
have battled nobly for the right. Hardly a report has come from 
their hands, which has not earnestly attacked some obstacle to the 
advancement of education — an obstacle fortified by widely cher- 
ished prejudices. How much good was done by the vigorous 
essays of Mr. James G. Carter! We owe more than we shall ever 
pay to Prof. William Russell, who has grown venerable in the 
service ; but we venture to say that there is no man living who 
has, to-day, a warmer, purer, more generous enthusiasm, in this 
work than he. 

Now, if men, who have started single-handed, and either con- 
tinued to labor alone, or raised, by their own persistent efforts, 
their levies of co-workers, have accomplished so much, what 
needed improvement, within the limits of our own State, ought to 
be regarded as formidable, by our united army of teachers? It 
must be patent to every mind in possession of the data requisite to 
an opinion worth stating, that the teachers of this State, as a body, 
have been, within the last few years, rapidly rising in intelligence, 
professional enthusiasm, and efficiency. They are, to-day, stronger 
in all the elemertts of influence, than ever before, They have a 
well-organized State Association, beside County Associations. They 
have also a well-conducted, and well-sustained journal. No other 
machinery for the efficient application of their force is necessary. 
Here are, not only the “lever” and the “fulcrum,” but also the 
‘av o16,.”” What more is wanting? Justthis. We need to shake 
off the sort of half-belief that we are dependent and servile workers 
for hire ; — to rise, humbly, but manfally toa larger consciousness of 
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our high mission ; then, calmly, patiently, and thoroughly to survey 
our educational field, — not for the purpose of searching out some 
chance for promotion — but, that we ourselves may promote the 
highest interests of the present, and, through them, all future 
generations. We need thoroughly to cure this tendency to isola- 
tion and disintegration, and consolidate ourselves into one harmo- 
nious, serious, working phalanx; not to oppose others, nor 
aggrandize ourselves, but that, with the noblest and purest philan- 
thropy, we may make more sure and speedy the progress of society 
toward the best attainable results of a perfected system of education. 


TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


“ THE workman is worthy of his hire,” is a text to which full 
authority is conceded so far as concerns the case of the hard-work- 
ing hireling at manual labor. But the principle of the text and its 
practical application are seldom, if ever, thought to have anything 

to do with the most exhausting of all labor, —the brain and nerve 

work of the professional man or the teacher, which, if not duly 
limited, soon lays the strong man or the healthy woman low. The 
records of every town and village of New England bear their tes- 
timony to this fact; as the frequent experience of the earnest student 
and the devoted teacher so sadly show. 

Long-sustained close attention to minute details, incessantly re- 
peated, is the only price at which the intellectual and moral skill 
of a true teacher can be acquired. Sustained attention, if earnest 
and prolonged, —and still more, if attended by the additional ex- 
hausting influence of the moral tension of anxious care, —is the 
most effectual of all drains upon the strength of the human frame ; 
yet what man, and, emphatically, what woman, fit and worthy to 
teach, is not habitually under such influence, from the very nature 
of their responsible position? These conditions of the professional 
life of the teacher often leave vacant, ere many “terms” have 
elapsed, the places of the once vigorous young man and the bloom- 
ing girl, whose post of daily and hourly duty was that of the ardent 
student at the desk and the faithful instructor in the school-room. 
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How does society compensate the laborers in this peculiar field 
of mental and moral toil and corporeal exhaustion? Happily, 
teachers, in New England, at least, do not lack for the gratitude of 
intelligent and faithful parents. But if we apply the test of pecuniary 
value as, in degree, an expression of this gratitude, how sadly it fails 
in the case, especially, of the sex whose peculiar sphere is the training 
of childhood to intelligence and the sense of duty, —a task re- 
quiring more intellectual resources, more vivid moral sense, and 
more true artistic skill in the moulding and modelling of heart and 
mind than is ever demanded of the instructor in the so-called high- 
est branches of human learning ! 

But it is not merely in the relation of primary instruction to 
childhood that the inadequacy of the compensation rendered to 
women is so grossly disproportioned. Many young ladies, whose 
endeavors have been successful in the acquiring of adequate accom- 
plishments in ancient and in modern languages, in music, and in 
drawing, and who have expended large sums in the acquisition of 
competent knowledge and skill in even one of these branches, re- 
ceive, at present, in return for skilful and successful labor in 
teaching, but a mere pittance for a course of instruction such as cost 
the individual herself, when a student, three times — sometimes 
ten times —as much. 

We bear much vague talk about woman’s rights with reference 
to higher positions in social life than she has yet been allowed to 
assume. Were it not well that we heard oftener of her right to 
fair compensation for patient and generous labor in that noble 
office for which the Creator has so obviously designed her as, next 
to the mother, the guardian of the best interests of man ? 

Adverting to the inadequacy of the compensation commonly as- 
signed to female teachers, we need not, at present, descend to the 
details of expenditure which a young woman, well educated, must 
necessarily incur in the respectable condition of a teacher. We 
have had the statistics of such matters most impressively brought 
before us, of late, in the applications made by teachers in some of 
our cities for an increase of compensation. The demands of the 
most economical mode of living, on the miserably deficient salaries 
of the teachers of primary schools, — when such demands are fair- 
ly laid’ before the eye,—are appallingly disproportioned to the 
means of meeting them. 
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It is truly gratifying, therefore, to observe the recent indications 
of a readiness, on the part of some school committees, to consider 
and relieve the depressing disadvantages under which our primary 
and other public teachers have been, for the last few years, laboring 
to such an extent. , 

The generous manifestation of the spirit of the city of Boston, 
and of some of the larger towns and cities of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and of New England generally, as regards the more ade- 
quate remuneration of teachers, is worthy of all praise. It marks, 
let us hope, the commencement of a better era in the teacher’s la- 
borious life, hitherto so little considered in its indispensable con- 
nection with the just demands of a life of devoted labor for the best 
interests of the community. The noble public spirit which has en- 
dowed the State of Massachusetts with no fewer than four schools 
for the professional training of teachers, may well be expected to 
see to it, that the life of the young persons who have gladly em- 
braced the opportunities thus afforded them, be not left so meagrely 
provided for, when professionally employed in the actual service of 
the State, as to make it a life-long struggle with harassing cares 
arising from inadequate means of support. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Education, it is gratifying to 
observe, mentions the fact, that the few towns in our State which, 
in view of our present war pressure, had contemplated a reduction, 
instead of an increase of teachers’ wages, and had been inconsider- 
ate enough to propose such a measure at such a time of pecuniary 
pressure on the recipients of small stipulated salaries, have, for the 
most part, shrunk back, in conscious shame, from their intended 
procedure. What should be thought, then, of one of the most 
flourishing of our cities, which has derived an unprecedented pros- 
perity from the circumstances of the present war, but which should 
choose, while other cities are liberally raising the salaries of their 
teachers to a more honorable rate than heretofore, to degrade iiself 
by turning a deaf ear to the petition of its teachers for a juster 
compensation, and actually to reduce, without previous warning, 
and on the ground of mere civic economy, the stipulated salary of 
one of their approved and efficient teachers, depriving the indivi- 
dual, at one sweep, of one-fifth of her annual income, while her 
weekly expenditure for board — not to mention other items — has 
risen one-fourth ? 
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Mr. Northend, the respected editor of the Connecticut Common 
School Journal, speaks thus earnestly on the subject of the preced- 
ing remarks: 


“ Within the last ten years, the number of female teachers has greatly increased, 
and in many districts they have been employed throughout the year. The present 
war has drawn largely from the ranks of male teachers, — for all teachers are pat- 
riots,—and there has, in many cases, been a necessity for employing female 
teachers in schools which had previously been kept by males, during, at least, a por- 
tion of the year. This necessity will continue and become stil! more pressing. But 
we honestly believe, most of our schools will not suffer by the change, and many 
of them will be decided gainers, There are always objections to the frequent 
change of teachers required in districts in which females are employed in summer 
and males in winter. These objections are removed, or largely obviated, by con- 
tinuing the services of females during the year. But, more than this, in a large 
number of our schools, female teachers are to be preferred. If well qualified, na- 
turally and intellectually, as well as by a proper preparatory training, for the work 
of the school-room, they will prove, every way, as successful and efficient as males in 
most of our district schools. In many of the departments of our city schools, female 
teachers .'so find regular employment, and we believe their services are generally 
quite as acceptable as would be those of male teachers, in the same departments. 

“ But there is one sad fact in relation to this large and highly important class of 
teachers. There is, far too prevalent, a disposition to undervalue their services and 
greatly to underpay them. It isa fact, by no means creditable, that, in many of 
our large and wealthy towns and cities, female teachers are made the recipients of 
most insufficient, not to say niggardly, salaries. They receive so little that half 
their thoughts and energies are given to considering how they may get through the 
year and supply all their necessary wants, so that they may live respectably. Let 
us take one or two facts as illustrative of our position. In a certain city in New 
England, quite noted for its wealth and intelligence, there are about fifty female 
teachers employed at an average salary of less than $300. Respectable board in 
that city can not be less than $200 per year, — thus leaving for the poor teacher 
less than $100 for obtaining clothing, books, and numerous other articles of ne- 
cessity or comfort ;—and in the same city, for every day’s absence, for sickness, or 
any other cause, the salary is deducted for the time. We ask if it is right fora 
community thus to pay these faithful laborers ? 

“ Again, in many cases, the feeling seems to prevail that a woman should be paid 
less merely because she is a woman. It matters not how well qualified she may 
be — it matters not how entire her devotion or how great her success, — she is only 
a woman. She may do the work of a man, and do it quite as well, or better, but 
her pay must be that of a woman, We recently heard of a case which, if true, is 
a disgrace to the city in which it occurred. A certain school had, for years, been 
under the charge of male teachers at a salary of $700 or $800. A vacancy oc- 
curred; and the committee thought they would, for experiment’s sake, place a lady 
in charge of the school. They did so, and at a rate of salary less than half that 

which had been paid to a male teacher in the same school, The lady was an ac- 
complished and successful teacher, and filled the situation to the entire acceptance 
of all concerned. After she had fully demonstrated her ability to succeed, she 
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asked for a trifling increase of salary, — which, if granted, would still leave her 
compensation hundreds of dollars less than that of her male predecessors. But 
her request was not heeded, and she was allowed to leave her situation. We quote 
this case, merely to prove our position, that female teachers are not properly appre- 
ciated nor rewarded. If a lady can perform the duties of any situation, in all re- 
spects, as well as a man can, what earthly reason is there why she should not be as 
well paid, as a man would be, in the same situation? We must confess that we 
see none;—and still less can we see any just reason for the great discrepancy 
which exists between the wages of male and female teachers, in many commu- 
nities. We would not have any decrease in the pay of male teachers, — for they are 
but poorly paid at best, — but we will plead that faithful, well-qualified and devot- 
ed female teachers are deserving of far higher compensation than they usually 
receive. Are we not right? We feel that we are; and while we have a voice to 
speak, ora pen to write, we will use them, on every proper occasion, in behalf of our 
noble band of female teachers.” 


We sincerely trust that the following statements of the Worces- 
ter Spy, will serve, if need be, to awaken the slumbering “heart” of 
our own Commonwealth, and arouse it to the duty of retracing any 


retrograde step, ‘and replacing herself in the front of liberal 
movement : 


“The largely increased expenses of living, in these days, has caused the school 
committees of various cities to look into the propriety of advancing the salaries of 
the school teachers — especially those of the lady teachers of the primary and in- 
termediate schools. In Philadelphia, those teachers whose compensation did not 
exceed $350 per annum have been given an advance of forty per cent., while the 
other salaries were advanced twenty-five per cent. In Boston, those having a sal- 
ary of $400, and less, are granted an increase of twenty per cent., and those receiv- 
ing $1000, and downward to $400, fifteen per cent. In Providence, the school 
committee have unanimously conceded an increase, ranging from ten to twenty per 
cent. Good teachers in the public schools are the last persons whose wages 
should be pinched. Beside the bare means necessary to existence, they should 
have something to spare for books, lectures, and the various methods by which 
they have reflex influence upon the minds of their pupils.” R. 





[ If the above eloquent appeal in behalf of teachers should chance to fall under 
the eye of any of that class who do not subscribe for this journal, because they have 
never been able to find anything “ practical” in it, we trust that they will so far 
modify this sweeping criticism as to confess, that, for once, the “ T'’eacher” has 
taken a “ practical ” turn. 

This suggests to our mind a “ practical ” idea, which, we hope, will be turned to 
“practical” account. For sixteen years the Massachusetts Teacher has drawn 
exclusively upon the theoretical talent of the State. The “ practical” talent should 
no longer lie dormant. The educational interests of the State should not be so 
wronged. Let the “ practical” teachers form a “ practical” Association, and start 
a “practical” Journal. They may put our name down as a subscriber. — 
MontTay Epitor.]} 
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THE USE OF RULES IN ARITHMETIC. 


WE propose to offer a practical suggestion in regard to the use 
of rules in teaching. In order to be as direct and specific as pos- 
sible, we will confine our attention to the department of arithmetic. 
Of what advantage, then, either to the learner or to the teacher, is 
the printed rule as it stands on the page of the text-book? We 
take for granted that there is, somewhere, either before the rule is 
given, or in connection with it, an exposition of the principles on 
which the rule rests. We take for granted, also, that the teacher 
intends to have the pupil understand those principles. What office, 
then, does the rule perform ? 

Does it make the principles any more intelligible? That cannot 
be ; for, until the principles are perfectly comprehended, the rule 
is merely a direction, or a set of directions, as to what must be done 
in order to reach the desired result ; and the pupil can follow these 
directions without any knowledge of the reasons why such a result 
will follow. 

Does it fix the principles in the memory? We think not; for, 
by the effort to commit to memory the rule, the attention of the 
mind is diverted from the principles to the words which compose 
the rule. 

Does it enable the scholar, afterwards, to revert more readily to 
the method of solving problems? It does not, in most cases ; for, 
while he has learned the words of rules, and been accustomed to 
apply a rule, rather than inquire what the conditions of the problem 
demand, his memory has become burdened with a great variety* 
of rules, which are not always associated with the principles they 
represent ; and the scholar is in danger of applying the wrong rule. 
Let a problem, not in the book, be given him, and he will first ask, 
‘‘under what rule does this come?” If he can answer the first 
question, which is quite doubtful, then he must recall the words of 
the rule and apply them to the case before him. 

So far, then, as the pupil is concerned, of what advantage is the 
rule? We reply, it enables him to obtain the right answers to his 
problems without comprehending anything of the principles in- 


* In one Arithmetic, published within a few years, containing three hundred pages, there 
are one hundred and fifty-three rules to be committed to memory. 
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volved. It enables one who will not take pains to understand a 


reason, to go through a process which the book prescribes for him, 
and deludes him with the belief that he is learning arithmetic, 
when he is only acquiring facility in performing certain operations 
dictated by the book. We do not say that all pupils who use a 
book with printed rules, fall into this habit. We are aware that 
many do not. But this is because they make no use of the printed 
rules, The book would be, for them, just as valuable, without the 
rules, They are accustomed, either under the direction of a judi- 
cious teacher, or at their own suggestion, to understand the reason- 
ing from which the rule is deduced, and to perform the problems, 
in the exercise of their reasoning powers. 

But is not the rule of some use tothe teacher? Yes, if the 
teacher does not himself understand the principles, and has no time, 
or no disposition, or no ability, to search them out, or if, under- 
standing them, he will not take pains to show them to the pupil, 
he can very easily point to the rule, as if that were the ultimate 
authority ; and the correct answers will come, when the class is 
called to recite. 

We do not know of any conceivable advantage in having printed 
rules, other than those we have now stated. It may be said that a 
rule is only a condensed statement of the form in which a principle 
is to be applied. But what advantage in such a statement, if the 
principle itself is clearly unfolded? On the other hand, the dis- 
advantages are great. Many receive the rule as authoritative, and 
never look behind it. It is easier to follow the direction of the rule 
than to find its origin and appreciate the principle. Hence the 
use of the rule encourages mental inactivity, and leaves the mind 
undisciplined. 

It is a very common thing to attribute to Warren Colburn’s 
First Lessons a great influence in improving the method of teaching 
arithmetic. We imagine that the nature of that influence is not 
always appreciated. Before the publication of that little book, the 
almost universal method of studying arithmetic, was by learning 
the rules, as if they were laws established by some supreme power, 


and applying them with very little knowledge of the principles in- 


volved. Colburn’s book adopted a different plan ; and, although 
confined to mental exercises, passed over the entire ground of 
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arithmetic, without requiring the pupil to learn a single rule. The 
author intended that each problem should be analyzed and reasoned, 
instead of having a rule applied to it. The result of the use of the 
book was, to raise the study of arithmetic to a new rank, and to 
throw around it a new attraction. The score, or more, of Intellec- 
tual Arithmetics which have been since published, have followed 
Colburn’s method, some of them imperfectly, and with a feeble 
appreciation of its philosophy, and, some of them, fully. The best 
of these have improved on the original model, only, or chiefly, as 
they have furnished better forms of analysis, and introduced prob- 
lems of greater variety, and of greater difficulty. In the essential 
features of the book, there is no room for improvement. 

Why should not written arithmetic be taught in the same way ? 
The advantages would be as great as in the case of mental arith- 
metic. The only difficulty that we see, is, the greater labor it will 
require of teachers, and the greater familiarity with the principles 
of arithmetic, which it will demand of them. We are sure that 
arithmetic, thus taught, would develop more fully the reasoning 
powers of the learner, and would render him far more expert 
than most persons now are, in applying the principles of arithmetic 
to all classes of practical problems.* B. 





THE CULTIVATION OF MUSIC. 


Ir is a pity that music is so oftén regarded and spoken of asa 
mere showy accomplishment. Such remarks serve to depreciate 
its relative importance in the estimation of many persons, and to 
deprive them of its valuable office in the generous culture of the 
mind and soul. Music is not only an accomplishment in the high- 
est sense of the term, adorning and gracing every sphere of life, 
but it is also more. It develops the deep fountains of emotion 
and harmony in our nature, as no other branch can. There are 


_ chords in the human soul which never wake and move to sweet 


accord, until struck by the vibrations of musical sounds. The 


* We would not ignore the fact that arithmetic is thus taught in some schools, and, at 
least, by one author, whose books are far less popular than they deserve to be. 
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plant that never receives the sun and dew is undeveloped. So with 
man’s nature, that never feels and joins in the sweet harmonies of 
music. | 

It is to us a source of true pleasure to see children learning to 
sing, and to execute instrumental music ; but itis not very grati- 
fying to hear young people so often speak of music, as something 
that will hardly “‘ pay ” for the trouble and expense of its cultiva- 
tion; nor to hear of the low motives which actuate many who give 
it more or less attention. Public sentiment, in our country, is still 
at fault in this respect ; and the fashionable whims of the generality 
of our young ladies need wholesome correction. President Jewett, 
of Vassar Female College, who has recently visited some of the 
most distinguished Female Seminaries and Institutions in Great 
Britain and on the continent of Europe, says: “ ‘The cultivation of 
vocal and instrumental music is carried to a degree of perfection in 
foreign countries which we seldom attain. This is true of England 
even, and more so of France and Germany. In London, only 
two lessons a week are given on the piano; each, twenty min- 
utes long. In France, Switzerland, and Germany, the lessons are 
half an hour in length. More time is spent in practice on the 
lessons than we are accustomed to allow—from three to eight 
hours a day being devoted to the mastery of the preceding lesson. 
Of the whole number of young ladies in school, the proportion 
taking music lessons is larger than in our country. In the Scottish 
Institution, Edinburg, all the pupils, — one hundred and twenty- 
five in number, —take lessons on the piano. In the convents of the 
Sacred Heart, and the Ladies of the Assumption, and in the 
Maison Imperiale Napoleon [in Paris] all the young ladies, without 
exception, receive piano instruction. ‘The same remark is applica- 
ble to the German schools. 

The difference in musical taste and skill, between European and 
American girls, is not to be ascribed to any inferiority of talents on 
this side of the water, so much as to the lower aims and ends by 
which our young ladies are governed in this matter. With us, the 
ability to execute well on the instrument, is regarded as a showy 
accomplishment ; to be displayed only in girlhood, for the purpose 
of gratifying the vanity of a fond mamma, and to aid in getting a 
husband. Then, when this last great end is achieved, the dulcet 
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tones of the instrument are to be heard no more for ever. In Eu- 
rope, the talent for music is believed to be, to a greater or less 
extent, the heritage of all — one of God’s best, and noblest gifts to 
his creatures. Music is studied by the school girl as an instrument 
of refined culture, to be cherished and improved in subsequent 
years. It is considered a source of rational enjoyment to the pos- 
sessor, and a means of promoting the happiness of the family circle 
during life. As a wife and mother, and grand-mother even, the 
school girl continues to cultivate and improve her powers; thus 
seeking to alleviate the cares and burdens of life, to make home 
cheerful and happy, and to inspire in her husband and children a 
love for refined and elevated pleasures. When the public senti- 
ment of our own country comes to contemplate music from the 
same exalted standpoint, we may expect to see the alumne of our 
seminaries rivalling the graduates of the conservatories of Paris, 
Dresden, and Milan.” 





FITNESS FOR TEACHING. 


Tuose persons who affect to sneer at the idea of the necessity of 
special study and of a broad preparation for the business of teach- 
ing, will find some very plain and judicious talk upon the subject, 
in one of the recent letters of Timothy Titcomb, the well known 
author of many very sensible sayings upon a variety of topics con- 
nected with earnest practical life. It is addressed to Thomas 
Arnold Jones, but is meant for anybody whom the “ coat fits.” 
Among many other excellent things, he says: “I do not think that 
I exaggerate at all, when 1 say, that three-quarters of the teachers 
of American youth practically consider fitness for teaching to con- 
sist in the ability to conduct recitations from the usual text-books. 
Real fitness for teaching only comes with the most varied and 
generous culture, with the best talents enthusiastically engaged, 
and the noblest Christian character. Dr. Arnold was a great 
school-master, simply because he was a great man. His excellence 
as a teacher did not reside in his eminence as a scholar and a man 
of science ; but in that power to lead and inspire —to reinforce and 
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fructify —the young minds that were placed in his care. He filled 
those minds with noble thoughts. He trained them to labor with 
right motives for grand ends. He baptized them with his own 
sweet and strong spirit. He glorified the dull routine of toil, by 
kee ping before the toilers the end of their toil —a grand character. 

Are you making progress as a man, by constant culture? Are 
you bringing your mind into communication with other minds, 
that you may gain vitality and force by contact and collission? Are 
you reading — studying —striving to lift yourself out of the 
dead literalism of your recitation rooms, so that you can win 
higher ground, whither yon may call the young feet that grow 
weary with plodding ? 

In the course of your own education, you were placed under the 
tutelage of several different masters. Will you now look back and 
recall them all, and tell me which of them you remember with the 
most grateful pleasure? Tell me which of them did you the most 
good — which of them left the deepest mark upon your character ; 
and accomplished most in building up and furnishing your mind? 
Was it he who was most at home in the text-books, or he whose 
mind was fullest of ideas? I know that you can give but one an- 
swer to my question. ‘The answer will be, that he who was the 
most of a man was the best teacher, and the name of that one will 
always awaken your enthusiasm. You have been peculiarly un- 
fortunate if you have not, at some time in your life, been under a 
teacher who had the power to inspire you to such an extent that 
all study became a pleasure to you, and the school-room, with its 
tasks, and competitions, and emulations, the happiest spot which 
the earth held. And now, when you look back to this man, or 
when you hear his name mentioned, your mind kindles with a new 
fire, as if you had touched one of the permanent sources of your 
moral and intellectual life. Your best teacher was the man who 
aroused you——who gave you high aims and lofty aspirations — 
who made you think, and taught you to organize into living and 
useful forms the knowledge which he helped you to win. In 
short he was not the man who crammed you, but the man who 
educated you, — who educed those powers in which reside your real 
manhood. 


I wish to impress upon you the great truth, that your excellence 
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and success as a teacher depend entirely upon the style and 
strength of your manhood. 

And now, let me do the honor to your position which I find it 
in my heart to give, for I hold that position second to none. The 
Christian teacher of a band of children combines the office of the 
preacher and the parent, and has more to do in shaping the mind 
and the morals of the community than preacher and parent united. 
The teacher who spends six hours a day with my child, spends 
three times as many hours as I do, and twenty-fold more time than 
my pastor does. I have no words to express my sense of the im- 
portance of your office. Still less have I words to express my 
sense of the importance of having that office filled by men and 
women of the purest motives, the noblest enthusiasm, the finest 
culture, the broadest charities, and the most devoted Christian 
purpose. Why, sir, a teacher should be the strongest and most 
angelic man that breathes. No man living can do so much to set 
human life to a noble tune. No man living needs higher qualifi- 
cations for his work. Are you “ fitted for teaching?” I do not 
ask you this question to discourage you, but to stimulate you to an 
effort at preparation which should continue as long as you continue 
to teach.” 





HELPS TO THE STUDY OF LATIN. 
NUMBER IV. 


In most of the new Latin Grammars, Latin Lessons, and Latin 
Books of various names, that have been published within the last 
fifteen years, there has been a disposition to abandon the old prac- 
tice of dividing paradigms, in declension and conjugation, into 
syllables, so as to aid the pupil in pronunciation and accent ; and 
to substitute therefor an arrangement to express some other idea, or 
principle of inflection, such as the separation of the root of nouns 
and adjectives from the affixes of declension, and the root of verbs 
from the tense sign, mode vowel, personal ending, etc. This. has 
been a source of needless embarrassment to the beginner, being in 
some cases a blind guide at the best, and in others a false guide. 
One of the first things upon which a pupil hesitates in beginning a 
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new language is pronunciation. This is true even if the words are 
written in the well-known characters of his own language. New 
words appear like strangers, and he is in doubt by what names to 
call them. Now, in such cases, it is both proper and desirable that 
he should have reasonable assistance, that his ear may become early 
accustomed to correct sounds and accents, and to everything that 
pertains to the proper pronunciation of the word. Every teacher 
knows how difficult it is to break up habits of incorrect pronuncia- 
tion after they have once become familiarized to the pupil’s ear. 
Hence the importance of strictly correct habits to begin with. 

In the following paradigms, from Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammar, no careful pupil will find any difficulty in pronouncing 
the words : 


a-ger po-é-ma i-nus 
a-gri po-ém-a-tis u-ni-us 
a-gro po-ém-a-ti i-ni 
a-grum po-€-ma v-num 
d-ger po-é-ma li-ne 
d-gro po-ém-a-te u-no, etc. 


But the same words, as written elsewhere, are not, in all cases, so 
plain to him : 
ager poema un-us 
agr-i poemat-is un-ius 
agr=0 poemat-i un-i 
agr-um poema un-um 
ager poema un-e 
agr-o poemat-e un-o 
This seems at once a very awkward division of the words, and, 
notwithstanding its object is to separate the root from the termina- 
tions, it will require considerable practice for the pupil to learn to 
disregard, in pronunciation, the hyphen which he has been accus- 
tomed to consider as the sign of separation of syllables ; and even 
when he has learned to disregard it, he is still without any written 
guide in syllabication and accent. 
Still more difficult are the following forms : 


arx am-abea-m 

arc-is am-ab-a-mini 

are-i am-aver-u-nt 
arc-em dom-uer-a-m 

arx pasc-i-mini 

arc-e ag-eb-a-nt, etc., etc. 
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Written in the other form they become at once easy of pronun- 

ciation : 
arx a-m4g-bam 
ér-cis am-a-bém-in-i 
ar-ci am-a-vé-runt 
dr-cem do-myj-e-ram 
arx pas-cim-in-i 
ar-ce a-gé-bant 

We do not object, let it be understood, to the forms which repre- 
sent the analysis of words, in their separation into root, termina- 
tions, etc., as such. Indeed, we think that subject deserves far more 
attention than it receives in most of our Latin text-books. But 
what we disapprove of, is, that those same forms should be used, not 
only for that purpose, but also for memorizing the declensions and 
conjugations. Committing the paradigms to memory, and learn- 
ing their analysis of root and affixes, are two different objects. 
They are both equally necessary, and one should immediately fol- 
low the other ; but they need different exhibitions of the paradigms 
for their respective purposes. ‘The most reasonable method, we 
think, is this: Let all forms that are to be memorized be divided 
and marked so as to represent the correct pronunciation and accent ; 
and then let the analysis of the same words be expressed in a separate 
form, either side by side with the former, or immediately following. 

There are in use, by different authors, two methods of represent- 
ing the terminations or movable parts of a word. One is by sepa- 
rating such parts from the root by a hyphen; and the other, by 
writing them in italics, and annexing them immediately to the root, 
without any mark of separation. We prefer the latter ; inasmuch 
as it does not have the appearance of syllabication ; and is not likely 
to mislead the learner in his pronunciation. 

The following will serve as an example of the parallel exhibition 
of forms for the purpose of learning the pronunciation of words, 
and the distinction between the root and affixes of declension. The 
latter, for the sake of illustration, is given in both methods spoken 
of above : 

dém-i-nus dominus domin-us 
dom-i-ni domini domin-i 
dém-i-no domino domin-o 
dém-i-num dominum domin-um 


dom-i-ne domine domin-e 
dum-i-no domino domin-o 
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In all the above forms we have omitted to mark the quantity of 
the vowels, as they would be marked in a grammar, to save the 
printer the trouble of using a different type from that usually em- 
ployed in the pages of the Teacher. A. P. 8, 





WE SHOULD EDUCATE CITIZENS. 


We speak of “making history,”— how much of it has been 
made by the educators of different nations, oftentimes, not more by 
what they did, than by what they left undone. 

Few men have ever perceived more clearly the immediate and 
necessary connection between the permanent thrift and power of 
a nation, and the proper training of the young, than did the old 
Spartan lawgiver. He knew that the vital power of Lacedemonia 
must exist, —if existence it had, —in the intelligent patriotism of 
the citizens, — such patriotism as is never a spontaneous growth. 
He, therefore, determined to make sure of its cultivation by taking 
care of the educstion of the children, from their seventh year. 
This was the more necessary under the government established by 
Lycurgus, because a portion of the legislative and executive body 
was derived directly from the people; his system was, in a meas- 
ure, republican. 

If the educators of that time held so important a relation to the 
nation, they do as much more so, with us, as our government is 
more purely democratic than was that of Sparta, as much as our 
country is more extended, our industry more varied, our interests 
more diverse, and our legislation more complicated. The style of 
citizen that we must have is a much higher type of a man than 
Sparta really needed. 

We have, hitherto, thought less than we should of the obligation 
to educate the young with reference to their special duties as cit- 
izens. Much has, indeed, been done to provide instruction, 
ample and free, for the young of all classes and of every con- 
dition. We have boasted a great deal of our free public schools, 
and we have some right to be proud of them, — they constitute one 
of the chief glories of our country, wherever they have been 
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fostered. They have contributed very much to our security, our 
thrift, and our high position. 

Our colonial records show how much importance was attached 
to general education, by the early founders of this Commonwealth. 
Neither danger nor difficulty sufficed for an excuse to neglect or 
delay provision for an efficient system of public schools. The 
frequent revision of the school laws affords abundant evidence that 
they kept a watchful eye upon the system which their intelligent 
benevolence had created, that they might early remedy any defect. 
The subsequent history of the State has testimony enough, within 
its annals, to prove that later generations have not abated their care 
to keep up the work of improvement. 

Because we are permitted to enjoy the accumulated results of 
all this praisworthy attention to general education, we cannot be 
too grateful. It would be unkind, and little to our credit, were 
we to turn to the past with aught of the spirit of fault-finding. Yet, 
there is nothing in the heartiest gratitude, or the largest generosity, 
that need hinder the most scrutinizing examination of whatever 
has been done ; the largest charity does not require us to be blind 
to deficiencies, or to suppose that the best that our ancestors could 
do would never admit of anything better. We ought, rather, to 
consider that their continual improvement upon their own methods 
is a clear intimation that they would have us go on, in the same 
way, unto perfection. 

There were great minds in the centuries before colonial times. 
Among them were Lycurgus, Solon, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
Pythagoras. Lycurgus and Solon were statesmen as well as edu- 
cators. Education was, by them, made subservient to the State, 
as, indeed, was everything else. 

How to build up a government that should be strong and 
enduring, was, to them, the great life-problem; to solve it, they 
made laws and polities their constant study ; to gain access to these, 
they visited foreign countries. These laws and polities they care- 
fully analyzed ; applied to them the test of a sound judgment, 
refined and quickened by the most rigid culture. Thus did they 
aim to make a clear separation between the elements of weakness 
and the elements of strength. Whatever of value others had 
neglected, they sought to supply. In some respects, they certainly 
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showed themselves wise master-builders. With them, the State 
was everything ; to it, everything belonged. Whatever could add 
to the strength and beauty of the State must be devoted to that 
purpose ; whatever could do nothing of this was not worth preserv- 
ing. ‘The son, — provided he was neither deformed nor imbecile — 
was a child, not of his parents, but of the State. He was to be 
nurtured and trained neither for himself nor for them, but for his 
greater parent. ~ 

When he went to school, he was not asked what he would like 
to study. It had been already decided that he must study what 
would best enable him to understand the nature and interests 
of the country of his birth; that would teach him to prize her 
welfare above his own life. He must do what would tend to give 
him most of will and muscle with which to wield the sword and 
spear in her defence. 

Is not the principle, which these statesmen of olden time made 
paramount to everything else, worthy of a larger place in our theory 
and practice of education than has yet been accorded to it ? 

Perhaps some will say, “‘ But all education tends directly to qual- 
ify one to discharge the duties of a citizen.” This is true; but 
what of it? It is also true that everything which is designed to 
be included in our system of public instruction, will prove service- 
able to every pupil who studies it as he ought, whatever vocation 
he may pursue in after life. This, however, does not remove the 
occasion for a special preparation on the part of him who is to be 
an accountant, a merchant, an architect, or engineer; a chemist, 
physician, lawyer, clergyman, or military officer. While the great 
importance, the necessity, of special instruction, as a preparation for 
the discharge of almost every other class of duties, readily com- 
mands all but universal consent, why is it practically taken for 
granted, that every one, unaided and unguided, will pick up all 
that is requisite to make him a reliable and intelligent citizen, 
thoroughly furnished unto every patriot-work? 

We do not regard as mere “ glittering generalities ” the declara- 
tions: ‘* That all men are created equal ; that they are endowed, by 
their Creator, with certain inalienable rights ; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” We rather sympathize 
with those great, and wise, and God-fearing statesmen who penned 
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these immortal sentences. As did they, so do we hold these as 
self-evident truths. But we do not, in consequence, admit that all 
men are born with a perfect capacity, intuitively to comprehend the 
great principles that underlie a republican government like ours ; 
with ability readily to understand all they need to know of the 
great questions that are continually arising, so as to completely 
preclude the need of any specific instruction upon these subjects. 

Some mental philosophers maintain that patriotism is an original 
affection, like parental, or filial affection ; but none, we think, would 
be so bold as to claim that the patriotism which is the universal 
birthright, is sufficient even to bind all native Americans, with due 
attachment, to their whole country. If there ever have been such 
philosophers, there is now no slight reason for revising their 
philosophy. 

The events to which we here allude, though they have desolated 
some of the fairest portions of our land ; transforming smiling and 
populous villages into unsightly, deserted ruins ; converting har- 
vest-laden fields into unrelieved “ aceldamas:” though they have 
ruthlessly torn away, and sacrificed, our loved ones, making the 
saddest mourning familiar to almost every household ; though they 
have caused the very foundations of our republic to totter, — we 
had almost said, — they are not more fruitful in sorrow and disas- 
ter, than they are laden with lessons of greatest moment to every 
thoughtful patriot. 

It may seem unkind to dig up from the past weighty burdens of 
responsibility to lay upon shoulders already burdened to the extent 
of endurance ; but, if we search, in every direction, for the causes, 
direct and indirect, of all the calamities that have so saddened the 
last three years, and still cast their ominous shadow over those that 
are in the immediate future, although light is breaking in, shall 
we not find something of these causes in the mistakes and unde- 
signed delinquencies of those who have had to do with the educa- 
tion of the last generation or two of American citizens ? 

We will not maintain that this civil war, with all its dire results, 
would have been averted if our system of public instruction had 
been all that it should be, and all teachers had been faithful to 
their sacred trusts. But we do not hesitate to affirm that very 
much might have been done to increase the general acquaintance 
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with the nature of the government, upon the proper support and 
administration of which depends so much of what we prize most 
highly. Much might have been done to make treason seem a great- 
er crime ; and genuine patriotism a more binding, universal, and 
sacred duty. 

During the seventy-five years of her history, this nation has en- 
joyed the services of many noble-minded men, who have honored 
her highest offices; but these same offices have been disgraced by 
political demagogues, careless of all principles of equity and virtue ; 
careful for nothing but their own ambitious and wicked aims. 
Such men, like carrion birds, feed upon the ignorance and corrup- 
tion of the masses. Would you blast the prospects of such men ? 
Then make the masses, from their childhood up, more familiar with 
the principles of our Constitution, —their real intent and practical 
working. Would you take away from such men their power, and 
compel them to reform, or be despised, as they deserve? Then, in 
the minds of the masses, plant betimes, and deeply, the principles 
of justice, virtue, and piety. 





INFLUENCE OF OUR SCHOOLS UPON HEALTH. 


THREE or four years since, the pages of the Atlantic Monthly 
presented to the public an article, under this startling title, — 
“‘The Murder of the Innocents.” Its purpose seemed to be to 
prove that the present prevalent regime in our Public Schools is 
in direct antagonism to the laws of health, carrying many an inno- 
cent victim to an early grave, and consigning a much larger num- 
ber to a wretched life of debility and suffering. 

That essay has lately taken its place among the permanent litera- 
ture of our country, in the volume entitled ‘“‘ Out-Door Papers.” 

A few weeks since, at the close of an interesting entertainment 
consisting of well-executed movements in light gymnastics, the 
gentleman who had directed the exercises, asked the attention of the 
audience to a few remarks designed to show the general value and 
importance of such exercises. But, to the statements which had 
this specific object, he added others, very strongly expressed, im- 
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plicating, quite generally, the school-committees and the teachers 
of this Commonwealth. In his opinion, they are favoring a high- 
pressure system to secure excellence of scholarship and constancy 
of attendance at school, which is fearfully cruel in its results. 

A similar view has been presented in several of the recent num- | 
bers of the New York Independent. 

Such is the grave importance of this subject, that it certainly de- 
mands the most candid and careful consideration of teachers and 
school-committees. 

The authorities to which we have alluded seem, substantially, to 
agree. 

A different theory is presented in Dwight’s “ Higher Christian 
Education,” —an eloquent and scholarly book; one that would 
richly reward any teacher for the trouble of reading it. Neither 
time nor space will allow us a full expression of our views in this 
number. We wish, however, at this time, to indicate our position. 
We believe that Mr, Dwight’s book has decidedly the more whole- 
some tendency, and that those who have advocated the other theo- 
ry, have, for the greater part, drawn their inferences from unsound 
premises. If an opportunity is offered, we will endeavor, at an- 
other time, to give our reasons. 


CHEERFULNESS is always to be supported if a man is out of 
pain ; but mirth to a prudent man should always be accidental. It 
should naturally arise out of the occasion, and the occasion seldom 
be laid for it ; for those tempers who want mirth to be pleasant, 
are like the constitutions which flag without the use of brandy. 
Therefore, I say, let your precept be, “be easy.” ‘That mind 
is dissolute and ungoverned, which must be hurried out of itself 
by loud laughter or sensual pleasure, or else be wholly inactive. — 
Steele. 





TRUE joy is a serene and sober motion ; and they are miserably 
out that take laughing for rejoicing; the seat of it is within, and 
there is no cheerfulness like the resolutions of a brave mind. — 
Seneca. 
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THE SCHOOLROOM AS A TEACHER, 


“ WE should do our utmost,” says Geothe, “to encourage the beautiful, for the 
useful encourages itself.” Teachers and School Committees, quite as much as other 
people, may profit by this admonition of the “ many-sided” German. They are 
too apt to take it for granted that the beautiful encourages itself, and that it is the 
useful which demands their utmost efforts in its behalf. How slow teachers are to 
recognize the fact that the love of the beautiful is as much a part of man’s nature 
as the memory or the reasoning powers, and that it demands, no less than they, 
early and continued culture! 

The school-room should be a teacher in this department of education. It will 
be a teacher, whether you wish it or not, whether you aré aware of it or not. If 
it is neat and tasteful in its finish and furniture, it teaches a lesson of neatness and 
good taste to its inmates, even if they are the lowest class of children to be found 
in a large city. The beauty of the place has a powerful influence over the personal 
habits of the pupils. To those unfortunate creatures, all whose infantile impres- 
sions and associations have been those of filth and degradation, the parlor-like 
school-room is continually teaching lessons, which their more favored mates, who 
have comfortable and cheerful homes, have been learning from the very cradle. In 
the neat and well-ordered school-room, they first see the beauty of neatness and 
order. Their daily stay within its pleasant precincts gradually refines and elevates 
their taste, which before was low and grovelling. No lessons that they learn at 
school are more precious than these mute teachings of the objects about them. 

On the other hand, a dilapidated hovel of a school-house is a teacher of a very 
different character. It is “a corruptor of youth.” It confirms the careless and 
slovenly in their bad habits, or, at any rate, leaves them no better than it finds 
them. Those who have learned to love neatness at home, come to associate the 
school-room with all that is cheerless and uncomfortable; and their views of the 
studies which they must pursue within its walls, soon take the same gloomy col- 
oring. They think of going to school, as the mechanic thinks of going to his nar- 
row and dirty workshop. They go, as to unpleasant work that must be done, and 
return, glad, like the mechanic, to have finished the task, and to be at the cheerful 
fireside again. This should not be so. All the appointments of the school-house 
should be such, that the child who has a pleasant home, may feel at home, with 
home comforts and conveniences around him. 

We would have the school-room, not merely neat and clean and well-furnished, 
but beautiful withal. We would add to what is merely useful in its appointments, 
something purely ornamental ; not simply a graceful finish to the useful, but some- 
thing whose chief or only use is its beauty, and the lessons which that beauty 
teaches. It is not enough that the house has “ all the modern improvements,” that 
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its walls are girt with blackboards and hung with maps and charts. We want to 
see, besides all this, some work of art—a bust, a statuette, a painting, or an 
engraving. 

In very few school-rooms in Massachusetts, have we found anything of the kind. 
In one High School-room, we saw every available place adorned with busts, and 
statuettes, and engravings. A friend of ours called it “the pleasantest school-room 
in the State ;” but it is these works of art which make it so. Without them, it 
would compare unfavorably with scores of schoolrooms that we have visited. 
With these, there is a home-like charm about it, which you feel as soon as you enter. 
Plato and Socrates, Demosthenes and Cicero, excellent copies from the antique 
marbles, look down upon you from the walls; with Washington and Franklin, not 
less noble heads of these latter days, Statuettes of Galileo and Bowditch remind 
the young student of the trials and the triumphs of great men who have led the 
van in scientific discovery and research; while Shakspeare, Goethe, Schiller, Tas- 
so, Ariosto, and other bards whose songs resound through the ages, admonish him 
that the priests of the beautiful, no less than the pioneers of scientific progress, 
have their unfading laurels. Engravings of the Landing of the Pilgrims, the Death 
of Warren on Bunker Hill, and other scenes in American history, are perpetual 
lessons of loyalty and patriotism, silently telling the school-boy what a price his 
fathers paid, in toil, and anguish, and blood, for the blessings which he enjoys 
to-day. 

But some one says, “ All this is very well, but we cannot afford to buy pictures 
and statuary for our school-rooms: it is hard enough to get the useful things that 
are needed.” We reply, that we would not have the town or the city furnish 
these works of art; though the time will come when they will be considered as 
much a part of the necessary furniture of the school-house, as the black-boards, 
and maps, and charts. We would look for them to the liberality of individuals in- 
terested in the welfare of the school. In the case to which we alluded above, near- 
ly all the statuary and engravings were the gift of one man; not a wealthy man ; 
not better able to make such gifts to a school than men to be found in almost any 
New England community. 

But we must postpone to another month, the remainder of what we meant to say. 
We shall hope to show that our school-houses may be made beautiful, as well as 
neat and convenient, and that, too, with very little cost, either of effort or money. 





THE crowded state of our columns will not permit the insertion of a letter from 
a fellow-teacher in the western part of the State, who gives strong testimony to the 
practical value of the Mass. Teacher. He has “read every number of every vol- 
ume, and had them all bound” for reference, and expresses his “ surprise at the 
great number of articles having a permanent value,” and his conviction that teach- 
ers cannot reasonably hope to be recognized as a profession until they shew a more 
general interest in educational journals and literature. 
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GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Messrs. Eprrors,— Will you, in the plenitude of your good-nature, allow me 
to occupy a few lines in your department of the T'eacher ? 

I have been turning over, with affectionate fingers, an “ omnium gatherum ;” an 
“Old Curiosity Shop ;” “ heaps of antiquated trash,” in which one “ may now and 
then find a trifle worth culling from the rubbish;”—I mean my Goold Brown's 
Grammar of English Grammars. 

For many years, that work has had an honored place upon my table. It has 
; been a trusted friend. It has blessed me with its wise counsels, when other friends y 
‘ have failed to supply my wants. When doubts and difficulties have gathered a 
around my mother-tongue, it has kindly and quickly removed them. ‘Whenever I 
have looked for authorities upon any grammatical subject — no matter whether it 
related to a single Jetter, or to the most comprehensive principle ; whenever I have ee 
sought for acute analysis, or searching criticism, or for profound discussions of con- 4 
troverted points; I have found what I desired, in the Grammar of English Gram- 4 
And now, as I look at my familiar Goold Brown, and then at a certain editorial 
criticism in the T'eacher for February, I cannot refrain from placing a kindly hand 
upon my friend, and saying, Old Friend, this is a free country, and, therefore, the 
critic has a right to call you a “ shop,” or “trash,” or “ rubbish,” or anything else 
— that is if he has made himself acquainted with you, and thinks it a duty to use 
hard names. But while the critic, in the exercise of his prerogative, may indulge 
in criticisms which seem to me strangely unjust, you have hosts of warm friends, who 
recognize in you the embodiment of more than a score years of faithful toil; and ) 
who, having received rich favors from you, will, in return, make it a pleasure to $4 
themselves, and a duty to their fellow-teachers, to promote your welfare. There- ' ‘3 
fore, Old Friend, be of good cheer! ia 
There, Messrs. Editors, if you will allow me to say these few words in behalf of "M 
& favorite book —a book which, in my humble opinion, every teacher ought to pos- 
sess — you will greatly oblige, An Ex-Res. Ep, 


















EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 






West Pont, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1864. 

Cari Gulielmi: —The importance of admitting Cadets to West Point by open 
competitive examination is clearly shown by the resu!ts of the semi-annual exam- 
ination just closed. After determining to fill the vacancies in the Academy from 
the rebel States, President Lincoln directed the Major Generals in the field to se- 
lect from their commands the most suitable and meritorious young men as candi- 
dates for the Military Academy. 

None of course could be more competent to judge of their aptitude for military 
studies and services, nor more familiar with the rigid requirements of West Point, 
and the qualities and habits, both of mind and body, necessary to meet them. 
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Generals Grant, Rosecrans, Burnside, Sherman, Gillmore, Meade, Banks, and 
others made forty-four such selections. General Sherman in person examined the 
candidates from whom he made selections, and one of the cadets recommended by 
him stands next to the head of his class, 

These young men, as a whole, rank very high in their studies, It is largely due to 
them that the new (or fourth) class is one of the best that ever entered the Academy. 
The class numbered 99 on admission, in September last. Of the fifteen already 
discharged “ as deficient in scholarship,” not one belonged to this number of “ army 
appointees.” Of fifty-three nominated by members of Congress, more than one 
quarter have failed in less than six months, while not oné of those promoted from 
the army on the ground of fitness and merit has failed, or is even found in the 
lowest section of the class. 

I have conversed with each one of these “ cadets from the army,” and was highly 
gratified by their manly appearance as well as their excellent recitations. 

These “ forty-six” were selected on the ground of merit, and the result already 
proves the wisdom and necessity of admitting candidates only after an open com- 
petitive examination. The learned and able professors of the Academy are con- 
tinually embarrassed by the poor materials upon which, in too many cases, they 
are compelled to work. 

Their teaching is most thorough, but they cannot create genius in the minds of 
those who have neither talent nor industry. Favoritism or bribery have brought 
not a few to this Academy who soon proved to be wanting in capacity and culture, 
In some classes not more than forty per cent. are graduated. With proper care in 
the selection of candidates, the per centage of graduates would be at least ninety. 

It is a rare thing for any one to break down in health, and the office of Surgeon 
of the Post seems to be almost a sinecure. It is chiefly due to the unfortunate ap- 
pointments made by members of Congress, that out of 4,625 admitted to the 
Academy, but 2,020 have been graduated. 

In the appointments made from Massachusetts, a more judicious selection has of 
late been made, and, in some cases, the plan of competitive examinations adopted, 
as was done by Hon. William Appleton and Hon. Alex. H. Rice of Boston. 

I have had a personal interview with the Cadets from Mass., and am proud to find 
that they are doing honor to the public school system of the Bay State, and rank 
high. Cadet Burnham of Lowell, is at the head of the first class, and no one from 
Massachusetts is in the lowest section of any class. B. G. N. 


An American College has been established in Constantinople, called “ Robert 
College,” in honor of C. R. Robert of New York, its most munificent benefactor. 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., is the first President, a man of eminent ability, learn- 
ing, and varied experience. The college has already a well-selected library, and a 
valuable cabinet of scientific specimens. It begins most auspiciously, and promises 
to be a great luminary in Turkey. It was originated by the American missionaries. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS, 





THESE meetings are held on the first and third Saturdays of each month, at the ee 
Educational Room, 119 Washington street, at 24 o’clock, P. M. All teachers and ‘ad 
friends of Education are cordially invited to attend and participate in the dis- " 
cussions. We are indebted to the Secretary for the report of the meetings held 

Jan. 16, and Feb. 8, 1864. [Eb. 


EDUCATIONAL Rooms, Saturday, 16th Jan., 1864. 

Mr. Stone of Newton, presiding. Subject: “ What is Perfect School Govern- i 
ment, and how is it best attained 2” ig 

Mr. Adams of Newton: What may be regarded as Perfect School Government a 
I shall not attempt to say, but think that to be of a high order of excellence where 
the most willing obedience is accorded by the pupils, with the least exertion on the 
part of the teacher. As a relaxation from the appointed tasks of each day, a va- 
riety of subjects of thought may be indicated by the teacher, on which pupils may 4 
be encouraged to send the interspace of severe application, and write out or re- sh 
port the conclusions to which they may arrive. These subjects may even take hold ‘ 
of that which lies at the foundation of morals. It matters not that such questions 
may have been shackled to politics. Let the moral power of a school get new ac- 
cretions by looking squarely in the face, and dwelling upon great moral questions. 

The youth, unbiassed by political ties, may often see the truth with far clearer vision o 
that the man. Providing for the proper employment of pupils, that the seasons of 4 
cessation from book application may be turned to good account, promotes order. a 
This is to be maintained at almost all hazards. i 

Mr. Chase of Watertown : School government should be based on justice. The 4 
attempt to minister to the need of all schools in this particular, by laws founded in if 
caprice or by temporary expedients, is not successful in the long run. The gov- ine 
ernment of a school is much aided by the acquaintance of the teacher with the 
parents. ‘The teacher should secure this, even at the cost of much time, and be 
thus reinforced by the home guard, that he may lift his pupils to the love of law 
and the dictates of right. 

Mr. Brigham of Newton: One indispensable pre-requisite to the successful gov- 
ernment of a school, is entire self-control on the part of a teacher. Firmness of 
character, benevolence, and adherence to justice in the administration of reproof, 
yield the desirable result —a well-governed school. 

Mr. Allen of Newton: I feel glad to know that the severity in the discipline of 
a school, which some of us knew in youth, is very largely a thing of the past. a 

Mr. Gage of Quincy: Some of the trouble arising in the schools of younger 74 
teachers, originates in a misinterpretation of the conduct of pupils. A teacher be- : 
littles himself, and does great injustice to his pupils, by hastening to punish that as 
an offence, which a more careful examination would have regarded as an accident. 

Subject for discussion on the first Saturday in February — Ventilation. F 

EC. 


EvcaTIONAL Rooms, Saturday, Feb. 8. 
Mr. Houghton of Boston, presiding. Subject: “ Ventilation.” 
Mr. Robinson, the proprietor of Robinson’s Ventilator, was presert with his 
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models, and to the great satisfaction of the assembly, exhibited the practical work- 
ing of his system of ventilation, 

Suppose a box in the form of a rectangular prism to be set on end and divi 
vertically into four compartments, by partitions at right angles to the middle of its 
sides: extend these partitions a little beyond the end of the box and cut off so as 
to get the outline of a pyramid; surmount this with a cap to protect from storms, 
and we have the Robinson ventilator. Put it on your house and establish commu- 
nication. If there be any air stirring without, no matter what the temperature 
within, down one, two, or three of these passages there will be a constant current, 
and up one, two, or three of these passages there will be an outward current from 
the apartments thus provided. 

One of these ventilators is to be placed over the Educational Rooms, and we 
predict a better atmosphere for the future. Mr. Hagar, at a previous meeting, had 
advocated the view that the upper part of a room occupied by persons, is that 
which contains the foulest air. The fact that carbonic acid gas passes from the 
lungs at a temperature of 90° or more, would cause one to sufpose that such gas 
would rise in rooms of average temperature. In crowded halls and railroad cars, 
common observation shows that those lowest down breathe most freely. Mr. 
Hagar’s views were then opposed. Since then Mr. Hagar has made the following 
experiment, verifying his previous conclusion. — He requested a teacher in a room 
with fifty boys, to close his ventilators, doors, and windows, for one hour and a half. 
(The room was not then agreeable to a delicate sense of smell.) Then with two 
vessels of clear lime-water of equal strength and in equal quantities, an old bellows, 
and a flight of steps, he proceeded. Ascending to the top of the room with vessel 
and bellows, he forced a quantity of air through the water, carefully observing the 
number and rapidity of the strokes. The result was the whitening of the water and 
in a short time the deposit of carbonate of lime at the bottom. With the other 
vessel he performed the same experiment near the floor, taking the time and number 
of strokes as before. The result was of the same kind, but the whitening and de- 
posit less, showing conclusively, by the unequal results, that the carbonic acid gas 
was less at the bottom than at the top of the room. Mr. Hagar made other 
experiments connected with this subject, the result of which we hope to hear and 
report. 

The subject for discussion on the third Saturday in February is, The Method of 
Instruction in the art of Reading. SEc. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL. 


Rev. J. Henry Thayer, of Salem, has been appointed Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture in Andover Theological Seminary in the place of Prof. Stowe, whose resignation 
tendered a year ago, takes effect this month. Mr. Thayer is a man of ripe scholar- 
ship and rare ability. The number of students in the Seminary is now sixty-seven. 


Dr. Maximilian R. Van Weire, for forty years director of the Observatory at 
Cracow, Poland, is dead. 
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Prof. William Gammell has resigned the Chair of History in Brown University 
with which he has been connected as an instructor for thirty-two years, Rev. J. 
Lewis Dimon of Brookline, a sor of Ex Governor Dimon of Bristol, R. I., has been 
elected his successor. 


Prof. George I. Chase has resigned the Chair of Chemistry and Physiology in 
order to devote himself wholly to the department of Geology and Physical Geogra- 3 
phy. Prof. NV. P. Hill, hitherto Professor of Chemistry applied to the Arts, 
succeeds to the chair of Chemistry and Physiology. Mr. John Pierce of Providence 
is appointed Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 


Daniel Adams, LL. D., author of the arithmetic, is still living in green old age ? 
at Keene, N. H. : 


Nathaniel Magill, of the class of 1860, has been appointed tutor of Mathematics a 
in Amherst College. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


HAND-Book or CALISTHENICS AND Gymnastics: A Complete Drill Book for 
Schools, Families, and Gymnasiums, with Music to accompany the Exercises, _II- 4 
lustrated from original designs. By J. Mapison WaTsoN. Schemerhorn, Ban- 
croft & Co., New York. For sale by F. A. Brown & Co., Boston. 


It is gratifying to find the wants of the public supplied with the precise guides 
and books of information— giving in detail the most approved exercises for im- j 
proving the physical condition, so soon after the community has become awake to 3 
the importance of the subject. Dr. Lewis, and our worthy co-laborer, S. W. 
Mason, Esq., have furnished us with valuable manuals, which have contributed 
very much to aid the teacher, in introducing gymnastics into the public id 
schools of the country. It remained for Mr. Watson to prepare a more compre- : 
hensive and complete hand-book, with words of command and classes of movements, f 
systematically arranged — embracing all necessary drill exercises for the lungs, the 
voice, the organs of speech, as well as the muscles and other portions of the bodily 
frame. ' 

We have read Part First with much satisfaction. It is a thorough and practical s 
treatise on Respiration, Phonetics, and Elocution, in which the rules and principles “s 
are clearly stated, accompanied by exercises and illustrations suitable to make 
everything readily comprehended. Some choice specimens of English verse are 
given for practice. 

In Part Second, under head of Calisthenics, the author presents the most ex- 
tended and varied series of exercises, to be taken without any apparatus, we have 
ever seen. Several pieces of piano-forte music are given, which may be used, and 
are adapted to the movements suggested. 

Gymnastics are presented in the third division of the book, and include exercises 
with illustrations for Wands, Dumb-bells, Indian-clubs, Hand Rings, etc., etc., etc., 
many of which we should expect to find the author giving Dr. Dio Lewis credit 
for. Possibly they are original to both Dr. Lewis and the author. ; 

Every educator or philanthropist who desires to obtain correct and practical t 
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ideas in regard to promoting the physical welfare of the race, will not fail to give 
this work the worthy place which its merits demand for it. 
As a hand-book for individuals, families, schools and gymnasiums, it has not been 
equalled by any work which has come to our knowledge. ‘The publishers have 
issued the volume in admirable style. 


A Text-Book or GroLocy. Designed for Schools and Academies. By JAMEs 
D. Dana, LL. D., Professor of Geology, etc., etc., in Yale College, Author of 
“ Manual of Geology,” “ System of Mineralogy,” etc. Illustrated by 375 wood 
cuts. Philadelphia: Published by Theodore Bliss & Co. For sale by A. Wil- 
liams & Co., 100 Washington St., Boston. 


Some months since we cordially welcomed the “ Manual of Geology,” by this 
author, as one of the most valuable scientific works of the day, and we are 
gratified that he has prepared an abridgment, adapted to the elementary schools of 
the country. The arrangement of the “Manual” has been retained, — giving a 
connected history of the changes which the globe has undergone through the suc- 
cessive ages, and the unfolding of the progress of life from the earliest species of 
man. . 

It is eminently an American work. The illustrations of the science are mainly 
drawn from American rocks, and it is really a geological history of the American 
continent, not, however, overlooking other continents. 

The author has wisely made the work comprehensive, and yet presented the 
facts and principles in a brief way and in a simple style — furnishing illustrations, 
which adapt it to the wants of the younger scholars in our schools. Those who 
desire full details we would refer to the larger work. 

The value of this abridgment is only to be known to the teacher of this depart- 
ment of science to be appreciated, and introduced for use in their schools. In the 
Appendix a catalogue of American localities of fossils, mineralogical implements, 
etc., etc., may be found valuable to the student and collector. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY. January, 1864. 

This valuable Quarterly commences the year 1864 with an interesting number. 
The leading article by Dr. Kellogg, entitled “Shakspeare’s Psychological Delinea- 
tions,” is of rare excellence. The other articles are especially interesting to those 
connected with that unfortunate class of mankind, whose highest welfare this jour- 
nal is calculated to promote. 


Tue Firth Reaver: for the use of Public and Private Schools, with an Intro- 
ductory Treatise on Elocution, by Prof. Mark BalILey, of Yale College. By G. 
S. HILLARD. Boston: Brewer & Tileston. 1864. pp. 364. 


This Reader belongs to the well-known series of Hillard’s Readers, and is in- 
tended for advanced classes in our schools. 

We find a wide range of subjects in this volume, admirably’ adapted to 
cultivate and develop the powers of the pupil in a great variety of rhetorical 
styles. 

We believe no exceptions can be taken to the moral tone and patriotic sentiments 
of the selections. It has always been our opinion that the School Reader should 
contain not only such pieces as are suited to a thorough training of the elocu- 
tionary powers of the pupil, but such as would make them, — by familiar association 
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% 
and frequent contact with the pliant mind — instrumental and valuable in the form- 
ation of a correct literary taste. Many of us can remember the extracts upon 
which we were drilled in our boyhood in school. It is hardly possible for us to 
estimate the influence of the sentiment, the style, and the taste of these old reading 
lessons, upon our subsequent literary character. 

After a careful, and, we trust, candid examination of the New Series of Hillard’s 
Readers, we find not only nothing to object to, but very much that merits special com- 
mendation in this view of the matter. We have yet to meet the intelligent teacher 
who does not speak with enthusiasm of the scholarly and complete Introductory 
Treatise by Prof. Bailey. It shows a master mind which comprehends not only the 
whole subject in the abstract, but the best practical methods also of applying it to 
the wants of the instructor in the class room. 






PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS; with Illustrative Sketches of some Girls’ Lives, 
By Saran TyTLeR. With Illustrations by F. E. MILLAIs. Boston: Crosby 
& Nichols. 1864. pp. 344. 


This volume consists of fifteen valuable papers on the following topics, viz: — 
Youth, Intellect, Beauty, Favor, Ambition, Pleasure, Friendship, Love, Godliness, 
Kirdliness, Fashion, the Life of Pride and Levity, the Life of Sense and Heaviness, 
the Life of Sarcasm and Bitterness, and a concluding chapter on Consolations. 

We wish every girl in America would read and adopt the noble senti- 
ments of this book. It teaches a sound philosophy, and inculcates principles 
which every friend of the young would gladly have instilled into the mind and 
heart. 

It shows that while youth may be a time of life in which much of pleasure 
and happiness is enjoyed, it is not the only period permitted to them to 
be cheerful and joyous; that with ripe womanhood and mature age come 
rest, power, wisdom, peace, and content. The writer seems fully to compre- 
hend the rash, hasty, and cruel resolves and opinions of many of her sex during 
the formative period of their life, and beckons them on toward the future of con- 
tentment and peace, by showing them that the secret of all true happiness consists 
in loving God and our neighbor as ourselves. 

No better guide can be placed by parents and teachers in the hands of their 
young daughters or pupils than these pages, which tend to strengthen as well as 
beautify the character and life. The chapter on Friendship is worth the price of 
many such volumes. 

The illustrations deserve special mention for their appropriateness and excel- 
lence. Messrs. Crosby & Nichols have added to their acknowledged high reputa- 
tion by this specimen of book-making for the young. 





“THe PronEeR Boy, and how he became President. 
Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 


The words, “ eleventh thousand,” on the title-page of our copy of this book, tell 
how popular it has become with the young folks. And it deserves that popularity. 
Mr. Thayer has carefully collected all the facts he could find in regard to the early 
history of “The Pioneer Boy,” and has skilfully woven them into a connected nar- 
rative, which the youthful reader will find as instructive as it is interesting. It will 
teach him that the foundation of success must be laid in boyhood, in “ obedience, 


By WiLiiaM M. THAYER. 
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diligence, and truth,” in energy, perseverance, and decision, in self-denial, self-control 
and self-discipline, and, above all, in honesty, integrity, and moral courage. “The 
man is what the boy was,” and in this instance, as in so many other remarkable 
ones, the boy was what his mother made him. 


Tue FARMER Boy, and how he became Commander-in-chief. By UNcLE JuVENTILL. 
With an Introduction by W. M. Thayer. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 


What we have said of “The Pioneer Boy,” we may say of this sketch of the 
early life of Washington. If the story is not so new as the other, it is one that can 
never cease to be attractive to the young; and the book before us, both in matter 
and in manner, is an admirable re-telling of the oft-repeated tale. 

The more books of this sort our boys read, the better for them. With so many 
bad examples before them among our public men, with so much in these days of 
shoddy, and corruption, and treason, to tempt and lead astray the young and am- 
bitious, it is well that such models as the “ Bobbin Boy,” the “ Printer Boy,” the 
“Farmer Boy,” and the “ Pioneer Boy,” should be kept before their eyes, in the 
hope that they may be led to choose the straight rather than the crooked road to 
the goal of their aspirations. 


THe Cotor GuarRD. Being a ay meal Notes of Military Service in the Nine- 
— Army Corps. By Rev. James K. Hosmer. Boston: Walker, Wise 
& Co. 


Among the many books born of the war, we know of none more unique than this. 
It has been aptly compared to Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast.” As a picture 
of the ordinary daily life of the soldier it is remarkable. We like it all the better 
because the author has given us the hurried, yet masterly sketches made amid the 
scenes he depicted, not “ touched up” afterwards, nor used merely as the “ studies ” 
for an elaborate painting. This is the secret of its power and its popularity. No 
book of its class is a greater favorite in the army. The soldier sees that it is just 
what it pretends to be; and we are not surprised to hear of five and six hundred 
copies in single regiments. And it is equally popular here at home; for it gives 
“a glimpse of the splendid qualities which make up the New England private 
soldier; the quiet, steady, deeply-burning patriotism; the grim humor, the cheerful 
submission to annoyance and hardship — to anything, in fact, except injustice.” 

Prof. Peabody of Harvard College introduces this book to the public in 
a preface, in which he expresses a high appreciation of its merits as well as of 
the author’s self-sacrificing spirit as a common soldier. 


SoLDIERS OF THE BrstE. For the Young. By WiLLIam M. THayYer, author of 
the “ Bobbin Boy,” “Tales from Genesis,” etc. Boston: Crosby & Nichols, 117 
Washington Street. 1864. pp. 308. 


This is the third volume of a series by the author — designed to be a book for, 
the times, and employs scriptural narratives to teach lessons of patriotism and 
duty. We think such books put into the hands of the boys of America would do 
good. They show how the deeds of the wicked are overruled by the Almighty to 
make truth, right, and duly triumphant. 

Oriental allusions and customs are explained, and much valuable Biblical infor- 
mation given, —interspersed with anecdotes and incidents calculated to entertain 
and instruct the young. The volume is neatly printed, and beautifully illustrated. 
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In ScHOOL AND OvT; or, the Conquest of Richard Grant, A Story for Young 
People. By OLIver Optic, author of the “ Boat Club,” and editor of “ Student 
and Schoolmate,” etc., ete. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1864. pp. 286. 


This is the second volume of the “ Woodville Stories,” and narrates the expe- 
rience and habits of a boy, who was prone to fall into bad company and commit 
acts far from reputable or honest; but who, having many noble, latent traits of 
character, triumphs over his besetting sins, and demonstrates most happily the 
power of principle over the most alluring temptations. 

Mr. Adams has the happy faculty of presenting to the young the excellencies 
and beauties of wisdom’s paths, in a style of literature which has already won for 
him an enviable reputation. He attracts while he instructs in the essential ele- 
ments of a manly character, The publishers have shown excellent taste in the 
presentation of this volume to the public. 


THe Wuip, Hog, anp Sworp; or The Gulf Department in ’63. By Rev. 
GeorGe H. Hepworth. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 


The author of this book left Boston, in the summer of 1862, as Chaplain of the 
47th Regiment, was commissioned by General Banks, on his arrival in New Orleans, 
as Lieutenant in the 4th Louisiana Native Guards, (colored,) assigned a place on 
the General’s staff, and subsequently detailed as Superintendent of the Sequestrated 
Plantations in the Gulf Department. The materials of his book were gathered, 
and much of it actually written, while actively engaged in this department of 
service. 

“ The chief and peculiar interest of the volume,” as an able critic has said, “ is in 
its pictures of actual plantation life, and the confidence it expresses in the entire 
feasibility of the substitution of free black labor in place of slave; and in the foun- 
dation of facts which it offers as the grounds of this confidence. In this particular, 
especially, the volume is a positive accession to our fund of material for an intelligent 
solution of the difficult question presented to us in the present anomalous condition 
of the blacks of the south.” 

Teachers need to know the history of the war before that history can be written; 
and they must gather it from books like this and “The Color Guard,” and others 
of the kind. They are not history, but they are the materials of history, and the 
true teacher will know how to use them in discharging that part of his duty which 
requires him to inculcate “ love of country ” and the virtues which tend to “ perfect 
and preserve republican institutions,” 

THe FepeRAList. A Collection of Essays written in favor of the New Constitution, 
as agreed upon by the Federalist Convention, September 17, 1787. Reprinted 


from the Original Text, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, by HENRY B. 
Dawson. New York: Charles Scribner. 


Though this is the twenty-first collective edition of the Federalist, it is the first 
which is really what an edition of that great political classic ought to be. The work 
has a European as well as as American reputation. Guizot said of it that “in the 
application of elementary principles of government to practical administration, it 
was the greatest work known to him.” We may justly feel a national pride that 
we now have it in a form worthy of its fame; edited with a literary ability such as 
its merits demand, and printed in the elegant style of the Riverside Press. The 
student of American history may put it ‘nto his library, with full assurance that it will 
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become the great standard edition of the work. The text which has been adopted 
is that which the distinguished authors themselves originally gave to the world, 
without addition, abridgement, or the least alteration, except where typographical 
errors were subsequently corrected by the authors themselves, or are apparent 
and unquestionable. The editor has given us the result of a careful examination of 
the work, and of long-continued and anxious study of the important subject on 
which it treats, and we think he is fully justified in believing, that “in no other 
form or edition has the Federalist been issued with greater correctness in the text, 
or with more useful or important apparatus for the use of the student or scholar.” 

The second volume, soon to be issued, will give a large amount of illustrative 
matter, including the manuscript notes found on the margins and blank leaves of 
the copies formerly owned by Mr. Madison, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Ames, Chancellor 
Kent, and other friends of the respective authors, with a very complete and care- 
fully prepared Index to the entire work. 


ELLSWORTH'S SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED Copy-Booxks. Complete in 8 num- 
bers. By H. W. ELLswortn, author of a Text-Book on Penmanship. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 


In calling the attention of teachers to this series of Copy-books, we can do no 
better than to present the author’s claims in his own words : 

“The points of superiority manifest in this series of Copy-books, are : 

“ The number of Books. The whole Science of Penmanship is contained in Five 
Books, which can be written through by the pupil in one school year. 

“ The simple and entirely rational exposition of the Correct Principles of Writing. 
This exposition the author claims as original. 

“ The Synthetic Method of Arrangement. The prominent points of the System 
follow each other so closely and naturally, that the pupil can easily trace their con- 
nection, and is soon able to grasp the subject and perceive design and beauty in 
the System. 

“ The avoidance of tedious monotony, which is always disrelished by the pupil, 
without abridging, in the least, the requisite amount of practice upon the principle 
involved. 

“ The eminently useful and practical tone of the Copies, not only in style, but in 
their subject matter. 

“ The full and Explicit Directions over the Copies.” 

Tue Sisters ABROAD; or an Italian Journey. By BARBARA H. CHANNING. 

Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1864. pp. 261. 

This volume represents two youthful travellers in Italy; and is written in an en- 
tertaining style — many of the ancient historical places are described with accuracy 
— conveying to the reader views which give the imagination ample material 
for pleasant pictures of this sunny and artistic portion of the Old World. 
It is just such a book as teachers would desire to present to a meritorious pupil if 
they give prizes. It is not only exceedingly interesting, but very instructive. 


THE PROGRESSIVE INTERMEDIATE READER: being a Sequel to the ie agua 
Second Reader, with original Illustrations. By Satem Town, LL. D., and 
Ne.tson HoLprook, A.M. Boston: Oliver Elisworth. 1864. 


This book is designed for the first class in the primary school and the classes of 
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the intermediate departments of graded schools, and comes between the second 
and third numbers of the author’s well-known Progressive Series of School 
Readers. The plan of the other books has been substantially followed, which has 
met the approval of many of the best New England teachers. 

In Part 1st, the vocals, sub-vocals, and aspirates, together with their substitutes, 
are classified and arranged in tables convenient for drill. 

Part 2d, — The reading lessons, which illustrate the elementary principles, are 
carefully, and, we think, wisely selected, and adapted to secure good results. The 
illustrations are beautiful, and the general appearance of the book very 
attractive. 


A MENTAL ARITHMETIC ON THE INDUCTIVE PLAN; being an Advanced Intellectual 
Course, designed for Common Schools and Academies. By BENJAMIN GREEN- 
LEAF, A.M., author of National Arithmetics, etc., etc. Improved Electrotype 
Edition. Boston: Robert 8. Davis & Co. 1864. 


The author well expresses the objects he had in view in preparing this treatise in 
the preface: “It has been the constant aim of the author, in its preparation, to 
unfold inductively the science of numbers in such a series of progressive intellectual 
exercises as should awaken latent thought, encourage originality, give activity to 
invention, and develop the power of discriminating justly, reasoning exactly, and 
applying readily results to practical purposes.” 


Tue ScHoot-Girw’s GarLanD. A Selection of Poetry in Four Parts. By Mrs. 


C. M. KirKLAND. First Series. Parts First and Second. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 


In speaking of the moral power of pure poetry over the young heart, Southey 
says: “It is no trifling good to win the ear of children with verses which foster in 
them sentiments of humanity, and tenderness, and piety, and exercise pleasurably 
and wholesomely their imaginative and meditative powers, affording them stores 
of thought fruitful to the last of life, and redeeming the mind from low tastes,” 
Dr. Watts says much the same thing in the preface to his “ Divine Songs for Chil- 
dren,” a book which is itself a remarkable illustration of the moral power which 
poetry may have over the heart of childhood. 

We are glad, therefore, to see another good collection of poetry for the young, 
one that deserves a place beside Coventry Patmore’s “ Children’s Garland from the 
Best Poets,” recently reprinted in the “Golden Treasury Series,” by Sever & 
Francis. If there are other collections of the kind, which ought to be put in the 
same list, we have not met with them. We hope that Mrs. Kirkland’s Second 
Series will be ready soon. If it shall be as good as the first, it will be warmly 
welcomed by teachers and parents. 


THe Book or Praise; from the best English Hymn-Writers. Selected and 
Arranged by RounpEL PatmMeR. Cambridge: Sever & Francis. 


While there are no verses so common as those on religious subjects, there is no 
poetry so rare as the poetry of devotion. The percentage of genuine poetry in the 
ordinary hymn-books is very small, and all the really good hymns in the language 
could be put between the covers of one compact volume. Mr. Palmer has nearly 
all of them in this Book of Praise, which is the best collection of the kind we have 
ever seen. It is the more meritorious because the hymns have been traced to the 
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original sources—a work of no little difficulty, in some cases—and the Votes 
contain much that is curious and valuable in regard to their authorship and history. 

The book belongs to the “Golden Treasury Series,” and is, in all respects, a 
charming one; “as edifying to faith as gratifying to taste.” 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MonTHLY. Vol.I. Nos, 1 and 2, (January and Feb- 
ruary.) 1864, Schemerhorn, Bancroft & Co., New York. , 


We have read the two numbers of this new journal with much satisfaction. Many 
of its articles are of value. We trust that it may take such high rank as will 
entitle it to the approbation of educators, and contribute to the good cause much 
that will be interesting and useful. A paper on the “Physical Geography and 
Production of the United States ” is announced to appear in it by that able scholar, 
Prof. Arnold Guyot. Such articles would give the Monthly character at once. 
Success to the enterprise! F, A. Brown & Co., the well-known Boston publishers, 
will receive subscriptions, at No. 1 Cornhill, Boston. Terms $1 00 per annum. 


THE ATLANTIC MonTHLY for February, 1864, has the following list of contribu- 
tions: Genius, by J. Brownlee Brown — My Brother and I, by J. T. Trowbridge 
—A Half-Life, and Half a Life, by Miss E. H. Appleton— On the Relation of 
Art to Nature, by J. Elliot Cabot — Snow, by Mrs, Elizabeth Akers — House and 
Home Papers, by Harriet Beecher Stowe — The Convulsionists of St. Medard, by 
Robert Dale Owen — Presence, by Hon. George S. Hillard — Annesley Hall and 
Newstead Abbey, by Mrs. Waterston— The Last Charge, by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes — Northern Invasions, by Edward Everett Hale — Reviews and Literary 
Notices. Ticknor & Fields, Publishers. 


THE BRITISH PERIODICALS. 

Messrs. LEONARD Scott & Co., to whom the world of American readers have been 
for years indebted for the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the best efforts 
of the English mind, as represented in its leading periodicals, continue to offer the 
five following magazines, viz: — Blackwood’s Magazine, the London Quarterly, 
and the Edinburgh, Westminster, and North British Reviews, which represent — 
the first, the ‘Tory element in English politics; the second, the Conservative; the 
third, the Whig; the fourth, the Liberal, and the fifth, the opinions of the Free 
Church. For these reprints, which are made, we believe, from proof-sheets of the 
original English editions, and which are not far behind them in point of time, 
Messrs. Scott & Co, have a sliding scale of prices, which is as follows : 

Per annum — For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00; for any two of the four 
Reviews, $5 00; for any three of the four Reviews, $7 00; for all four of the Re- 
views, $8 00 ; for Blackwood’s Magazine, $3 00; for Blackwood and one Review, 
$5 00; for Blackwood and two Reviews, $7 00; for Blackwood and three Reviews, 
$9 00; for Blackwood and the four Reviews, $10 00. 

If the lovers of good reading —the best of the kind in the world, both for in- 
struction and entertainment —are not satisfied with terms like these (terms which 
might have been largely advanced, to meet the increased price of paper, printing, 
etc., but, happily for us, are not,) why, nothing that we could say, would satisfy 
them or help to reward the enterprise of Messrs, Scott & Co. in giving us, at such 
a trifling price, the cream of the English periodicals. For the benefit of their old 
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subscribers, as well as those who may think of becoming new ones, we will state 
that the postage to all parts of the United States, is now only fifty-six cents a year 
for the whole five publications, viz: twenty-four cents a year for Blackwood, and 
only eight cents a year for a Review. Nothing could be cheaper in the way of 
standard reading. We say standard reading, for the bound volumes are books to 
be kept in your library as an invaluable part of the permanent history of the times ; 
giving, as they do, the opinions of the highest critical authority, on all that pertains 
to the literary, the scientific, the political, and the religious aspects and movements 
of the European world. Scott & Co.’s address is 38 Walker St., N. Y. 


Tae Rounp TaBLe; a Weekly Record of the Notable, the Useful, and the 

Tasteful. 

We are glad to call the attention of teachers to a journal, which, next to period- 
icals of a strictly professional character, is the very thing they need; a journal, to 
quote the words of its prospectus, “ which, without prejudice, partiality, or parti- 
zanship, shall seek to elevate the standard of American criticism and taste, and in- 
spire a more ardent love for the highest and best interests of the nation; a journal 
of “thought and criticism which shall at once combine rich stores of entertaining 
literary matter, with high-toned and fair discussions of the great topics of the day.” 
Its writers are picked men from all parts of the country, the best men to be found 
for the departments to whieh they are assigned, whether political, military, finan- 
cial, literary, or critical. One of its most valuable features, one which will espe- 
cially commend the paper to the teacher, is a full summary of the literary news of 
the day. No other periodical, published in the country, gives so satisfactory a 
resume, at once concise and complete, of the leading matters of interest in the 
world of letters and the world of art. The teacher will find the Book Reviews, 
also, exceedingly useful. They are fearless, impartial, and able. We have met 
with nothing equal to them, in those respects, in any of our newspapers, and rarely 
in our magazines and reviews. 

The subscription price of the journal is $5.00 a year; the address of the pub- 
lishers is, The Round Table, 116 Nassau Street, New York. 


Sea Mosses: Lire in THe Camp, No. 1: BUuTrerFLIes AND Morus or 
America, No.5: Views ON THE Hupson. Boston: L. Prang & Co 


These are all new series of the colored card-pictures of which we have before 
spoken in terms of such warm commendation. They are fully equal— in some 
respects, superior—to the earlier series. The Sea Mosses are wonderfully alike 
the real Algae, as you often see them pressed and preserved. Placing them be- 
side specimens which we gathered at the sea-shore,a few summers ago, we are 
surprised at the skill of the artist in counterfeiting them. Life in Camp is pic- 
tured with much spirit, and something of humor withal ; and will be very popular 
with all who have friends in the army —and who has not? ‘The Views on the 
Hudson are better than Mr. Prang’s earlier landscapes; and the Butterflies would 
be better, too, if the first four series had not been perfect. 





NEW SERIES OF READERS: 





SARGENT’S 


ENTIRELY NEW 


SERIES OF READERS. 


In PRESS. 





Walt and See the Latest and Best before Making a Change. 





In consequence of the great success of MR. EPES SARGENT, in his speciality of preparing Readers 
for schools, there has been a large demand for new books from him; and he is consequently preparing 
an entirely new andimproved Series of Readers, which are being carefully and elegantly electrotyped, 
and will be soon ready. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvements which constant 
consultation with our best teachers has suggested, are included. 

We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the best, the handsomest, the most carefully 
prepared, and, we may add, the cheapest, ever yet published. 

Mr. Sargent’s long experience, careful scholarship, high culturaas a literary man, and acknowl- 
edged taste, added to his admitted success in ong Series of Readers, of which millions are still sold 
annually, are a guarantee that committees will find it for the interest of schools to wait for his New 
Series —in the compilation of which he has the advantage of availing himself of all that is best in the 
latest English and American Readers. 

The most striking evidence of his previous success may be found in the extent to Which the latest 
compilers of Readers and Speakers have made use of his original labors in selection; his works 
appearing to have been the magazine from which these compilers have taken nearly two-thirds of their 


preces. 


Sargent’s Standard Readers, Charts, etc. 


The Readers, being newly electrotyped, will present an unworn face. 





Sargent’s Standard Series of Readers is now the leading Series used in the Eastern States, and in 
most of the principal cities of the Union, and comprises five carefully graded Readers, a Primer, and 
two Spelling books. 

(G> Copies of the Readers will be furnished gratis to School Committees and Teachers, who are 
desirous of examining the same, with a view to introduction into schools, on application to the pub- 
lisher. Or they will be sent by mail, prepaid, when the amount of postage is sent in stamps. The 
postage rates are, on the Fifth Reader, 24 cents; the Fourth, 18 cents; the Third, 15 cents; the 
Second, 12 cents; and on the First, 9 cents; Standard Speller, 12 cents; Standard Primer, 6 cents; 
Smaller Standard Speller, 6 cents. 

The New Lithographed Edition of Sargent’s Standard School Charts (to accompany Sargent’s 
Standard Readers) is now ready. The Charts are six in number, and each Chart is 22 by 28 inches in 
dimensions. The charts may be had either on six single sheets, as they come from the stone, or 
mounted on three large cards with a chart on each side. In sheets, these charts may be nailed or 
pasted, on a wall, and renewed at small expense, when defaced. The six lithographed Charts, in 
sheets, will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 75 cents. Mounted on Cards, they will be furnished at 
$1.50 for the set, or 50 centsacard. An explanatory pamphlet goes with them. 


Address : 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 


Dec. "63. —tf. 13 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





